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A final chapter reviews the literature and opinions on the psy- 
chology of death and the various forms and determinations of the 
hope for immortality or survival. Of special interest is the advo- 
cacy of Stekel's thesis that life is full of "thanatic symbolism" and 
that many of the details of poetry, folk-lore, myth, dreams and 
neuroses, ordinarily given a sexual significance by the Freudians, 
may be better treated as death symbols. ' ' Thanatopsis" and ' ' Cross- 
ing the Bar" appropriately close the volume. 

Certainly but few topics or solutions have escaped the inquir- 
ing eye of Dr. Hall in this exploration of the literature of senility. 
The reviewer wishes that at least one adjustment that seems to him 
obviously to solve at once many problems both of infancy and of 
senility had been fully considered, or at least recognized. On the 
one hand, society is burdened by the prolongation of infancy and 
education. On the other, it faces an increase in the average span 
of life and in the number of the old. The former need some one to 
care for them, the latter something to care for. Could not social 
organization profit from the skipping of a generation in the pro- 
gram of care? How can the old better employ their preeminent 
judicial capacity and their power of synthesis than in the training 
of the young? If children were, by general expectation, the estate 
of their grandparents rather than the property of their fathers and 
mothers the active generation would be released from its chief 
handicap and the two problem-generations both provided with care 
and motivation compatible with their dignity. Dr. Hall makes 
much of "the eternal war between the young and the old" and as- 
serts in the same chapter that in the aged "there is a new type of 
interest in young people and in children." It seems far from ab- 
surd to suggest that the skipping of a generation in the social pro- 
gram of care and responsibility might utilize this new interest in 
the resolution of that warfare, and at the same time afford so- 
ciety an added basis of stability. 

H. L. HOLLINGWOKTH. 

Columbia. University. 

The Thirteen Principal Upanishads, translated from the Sanskrit, 
with an outline of the Upanishads and an annotated bibliog- 
raphy. Robert Ernest Hume. Oxford University Press. 1921. 

This is a book of which American scholarship has a right to 
be proud. "With little fear of contradiction it may be called the 
first adequate English translation of the Upanishads. It is the 
result of many years' careful work and of a life-time of preparation. 
Himself born in India and brought up in its intellectual atmosphere, 
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familiar with the vernacular as well as with Sanskrit, intimate with 
Indian as well as with European scholars, at home in both Oriental 
and Occidental thought, Professor Hume was in an unusually favor- 
able position for rendering the service which he has so painstakingly 
performed. 

The book contains, in addition to the scholarly translation of the 
thirteen principal Upanishads in what is thought to be their chrono- 
logical order, a seventy-page Outline of the philosophy of the writ- 
ings translated, a discriminating bibliography, and a carefully made 
Sanskrit and general index. For the special student, the bibliog- 
raphy by itself would be of as much value as many an excellent 
book. It is a selected, classified, and annotated bibliography, giving 
not only the title and author, but also a brief account and evalua- 
tion of all the important translations of the Upanishads, of the chief 
editions of their texts, and of the more valuable linguistic and ex- 
pository treatises concerning them. 

The introductory Outline is an admirable piece of work, tracing 
the. probable development of the Brahma concept into the first 
Indian pantheism, the parallel development of the Atman concept, 
the identification of the two, the rise of the distinction between 
phenomenon and noumenon as a result of the apparent conflict be- 
tween the many and the one, and the reconciliation of the two in 
a form of Absolute Idealism. It is perhaps unfortunate that Pro- 
fessor Hume so often refers to this final synthesis as "Pantheism" 
— a name which surely should be reserved for a more realistic world 
view. It is questionable, moreover, whether Professor Hume's ex- 
position of the ultimate nature of Brahma and of union with It 
really gets to the bottom of the thought of the Upanishads. I would 
at least suggest that the real meaning of these ancient thinkers was 
that this final union is not to be understood as "an unconscious con- 
dition," but rather as a hypothetically pure intuition, consciousness 
without an object, — comparable in some respects to Aristotle's 
voijffis vorjvew (cf. Brihad-Aranyaka, IV, 3 and 5, Kena, 4-8). Of 
course this view has difficulties of its own, but it points a way out 
of some of the difficulties which Professor Hume seems to regard 
as insuperable. 

As to the translation itself, too much praise can hardly be given 
to its conscientious scholarship and to the aids which it offers the 
student for understanding what the Upanishads actually say and 
probably mean. In this respect it is superior to both the other 
great translations, namely, Eucken's and Max Muller's. Eucken's 
is, of course, a much more inclusive work than Professor Hume's — 
as its title indicates, "Sechzig Upanishads des Veda" — and it is a 
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work of equal scholarship. In the opinion, however, of several San- 
skrit scholars of eminence, it is not so close to the original as is Pro- 
fessor Hume's; and the occasional rendering of the verse portions 
of the text' into doggerel detracts somewhat from its literary charm. 
Over Max Miiller's English translation, Dr. Hume's work has even 
greater advantages. The older translation is considerably farther 
from the original and it is regularly impossible to distinguish within 
it what the Upanishads actually said and what Max Miiller added. 
The shortcomings of Miiller's version have long been recognized, 
and are, indeed, undeniable. Yet I can not refrain from saying one 
good word for his great book. Just because of the greater freedom 
with which he treated the text he was able to give full swing to his 
very great literary power, and the result was a translation which 
from the point of view of English was a work of art. The quiet elo- 
quence of Max Miiller's noble prose in many of the finer passages is 
quite unmatched in any other translation of the Upanishads with 
which I am acquainted. Like Gilbert Murray's renderings of the 
Greek dramatists, it takes many liberties with the original ; but one 
may well question whether the general impression which the be- 
ginner takes away from both Murray and Miiller is not more true 
to the original work as a whole than he would get from the more 
literal and scholarly translations. Personally, I am glad that it 
was Max Miiller who introduced me to the Upanishads. I shall 
never forget the tremendous impression I got from my first reading 
of the Katha and the Brihad-Aranyaka, in his version, twenty-five 
years ago. If I had begun with either Eucken's or Professor 
Hume's more literal presentations I am not sure I should have re- 
ceived any such impression or should have taken away with me any 
such desire as I actually did to know more of these unique ancient 
writings. I do not think, therefore, that Max Miiller's translation 
has as yet been fully replaced or ever will be. The student will 
still do well to begin with his translation and go on for his more 
exact study to Eucken and Hume. 

In spite of the fact, however, that in the swing of its diction 
Professor Hume's translation is necessarily inferior to Max Miiller's 
— necessarily so if it was to have the greater merit of literal render- 
ing — it may well be called the first adequate English translation of 
the Upanishads. Professor Hume has made it possible for the 
student of Indian philosophy and religion who has no Sanskrit to 
see with a great deal of exactness what it is these ancient books 
contain. And it may be added that few books are more worthy of 
study for all who are interested in the human mind and human 
thought than these age-long guides to India's meditation. Professor 
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Hume has therefore done a work for which he should have the 
profound thanks of a host of readers. 

James Bissett Pratt. 
Williams College. 
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